THE KIRK OF SCOTLAND
be desirable. At his instance a Convention decided
to preserve the tides of Archbishop, Bishop, Abbot,
and Prior, which had been abolished by the Book
of Discipline. A year or two later, in the General
Assembly, Melville raised the question whether
Episcopacy had the authority of Scripture, and
Scodand's main interest for the next hundred years
was defined. The civil war continued.
In Scodand there was continual dread of a Roman
restoration, led by Philip of Spain. This may explain,
in some part, the tyranny of ecclesiastical rule, and the
excessive and growing claims to secular authority
made by the ministers. Pulpits were regularly used
for propaganda, and the Assembly employed its
power of excommunication as a political instrument.
In 1580, at Dundee, Episcopacy was condemned, and
in the following year the Assembly established the
Presbyteries and sanctioned the Second Book of
Discipline, which postulated jurisdiction independent
of the State. By 1584 James VI, an extraordinarily
able king, had made his position sufficiendy strong to
support a declaration that he, and he only, being head
of the Church as well as of the State, could appoint
bishops and sanction meetings of the General
Assembly. He forbade pulpit-criticism of public